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(This paper contains the substance of a lecture which has 
been delivered in many parts of the country. In it will 
be found frequent quotations from ' ' T^e Ecclesiastical 
Polity of the New Testament," by the Rev. G. A. 
Jacob, D.D., late Head Master of Christ's Hospital; 
published by Strahan & Co., 1871. For brevity's sake 
this book will be referred to simply as "Jacob." The 
fact that the book was written by a Clergyman of the 
Established Church adds weight to quotations which 
strongly support the Quaker argument.) 

TT'O treat this subject exhaustively would necessitate an 
enquiry into the essential nature of Worship ; a 
comparison between Heathen Worship, Mahomedan 
Worship, Jewish Worship and Christian Worship ; and 
a consideration whether true Christian Worship can be 
offered by those who are Christians only in name. The 
object of this paper is practical rather than theoretical, 
and it is not proposed to refer to any of the above-named 
questions except in so far as some incidental reference 
may be required to make the argument clear. 

In any case, however, some reference must be made 
to Jewish Worship, which of necessity largely influenced 
the practice of early Christians. Although its symbolical 
ritual has fulfilled its purpose and is no longer needed, 
we may learn valuable lessons from the types of spiritual 
truth which it supplies, and, even apart from these, we 
find that many of the Psalms which were used by Jewish 



worshippers are of such a universal character as to be 
still largely adopted by Christians as the most fitting 
embodiment of the feelings with which they desire to 
draw near to the Most High. Thus the need for Re- 
pentance, for Humiliation, and for Preparation of Heart, 
and the duty of Gratitude, of Praise and of Trust, are 
set forth again and again in words adapted for this age 
as well as for that in which they were written. Indeed, 
we may well consider whether, even under our more 
favoured circumstances, we do not often fall short of the 
standard which is set forth in the Old Testament. 

But when we turn to the New Testament, the first 
thing which strikes us is the entire absence of any fixed 
directions on the subject of Worship, either in the 
Gospels or in the Epistles. If it had been intended that 
Christians should use a certain ritual, or worship after a 
prescribed and unalterable form, surely that form would 
have been revealed with great minuteness, and so plainly 
that no one could plead ignorance as an excuse for not 
adhering to it. 

In this connection I may quote Dr. Jacob, as follows: — 
"The absence, indeed, of numerous details of the public 
services in the Apostolic Churches, — the omission of all record, 
even of regulations which the Apostles must have made for 
the guidance of Christian congregations in their religious 
exercises, — is not without its grave significance and beneficial 
results. It shows us, at any rate, that Churches are unfettered 
by any divine laws, but such as are of broad general principles, 
in their ritual observances and forms of worship. It has 
preserved us from possibly being entangled in a superstitious 
veneration for apostolic practices unsuitable to our times and 
people. It leaves us free to institute and cherish the reason- 
able service of spiritual devotion with such ceremonial as may 
best exhibit and retain the simplicity of Christian truth, in 
accordance with the wants and feelings of our own place and 
generation."* 

•••Jacob," p. i88. 



At the close of this paragraph Dr. Jacob quotes 
Archbishop Whateley, as follows: — 

" Why should not the Apostles or their followers have 
committed to paper, what we are sure must have been per- 
petually in their mouths, regular instructions to catechumens, 
articles of faith, prayers, and directions as to public worship 
and administration of the Sacraments ? . . . . Paul says 
to the Corinthians, ' The rest will I set in order when I come ' ; 

and so doubtless he did Is it not strange then 

that these verbal directions should nowhere have been 
committed to writing? 

" If the hymns and forms of prayer, the catechisms, the 
confessions of faith, and the ecclesiastical regulations, which 
the Apostles employed, had been recorded, these would all 
have been regarded as parts of Scripture ; and even if they had 
been accompanied by the most express declarations of the 
lawfulness of altering or laying aside any of them, we cannot 
doubt that they would have been in practice most scrupulously 
retained, even when changes of manners, tastes, and local and 
temporary circumstances of every kind, rendered them no 
longer the most suitable. The Jewish ritual, designed for one 
nation and country, and intended to be of temporary duration, 
was fixed and accurately prescribed ; the same divine wisdom 
from which both dispensations proceeded, having designed 
Christianity for all nations and ages, left Christians at large 
in respect of those points in which variation might be de- 
sirable. But I think no human wisdom would have foreseen 
and provided for this. That a number of Jetvs, accustomed 
from their infancy to so strict a ritual, should, on introducing 
Christianity as the second part of the same dispensation, have 
abstained, not only from accurately prescribing for the use of 
all Christian Churches for ever the mode of divine worship, 
but even from recording what was actually in use under their 
own directions, does seem to me utterly incredible, unless we 
suppose them to have been restrained from doing this by 
special admonition of the Divine Spirit."* 

* Archbishop Whateley 's "Kingdom of Christ Delineated," 
pp. 290—292, and taken from his " Essays on the Omissions of 
Holy Writ." 
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Those who recognise the force of the argument just 
quoted may well rejoice in the freedom which, in 
Worship as in many other matters, distinguishes the 
Christian from the Jewish Dispensation. Our Saviour 
spoke to the woman of Samaria words which may almost 
be regarded as our Charter of Freedom ; for they leave 
Christians at liberty to approach their Heavenly Father 
in that manner which best enables them to realise His 
presence and to offer to Him that praise which their 
grateful hearts long to utter. 

But, though we have no prescribed form which we are 
bound to follow, and no Apostolic Liturgies" which we 
might feel compelled to use, it is both interesting and 
profitable to follow up such hints as are given to us in 
the New Testament, and thus learn a little of the actual 
practice of the early Christians. 

At a very early period after our Saviour's ascension, 
we find that His followers met for united prayer and 
praise, and, as their number increased, separate congre- 
gations became rapidly established. In many respects 
they probably adopted the machinery which had been 
used to regulate the services of the Synagogue,! and this 
fact is well worth noting, as it tends to show that the 
office-bearers of the Christian communities had no 
priestly authority. The Temple service, with its sacri- 
ficial system and its mediatorial priesthood, was wholly 
discontinued ; whilst the practice of assembling for pur- 
poses of religious edification was continued with such 
changes as were found needful. 

Jacob gives the meaning of Acts ii. 42, as follows : — 
" They were constantly attending the Apostles' teaching, 
and the collection, or contribution (for the poor), and the 

* cf. "Jacob," pp. 226-8. 
t cf. James ii. 2, R.V., and "Jacob, " p. loi. 



breaking of the bread, and the prayers (of the congrega- 
tion)," and supports this rendering in a long footnote.* 
If he is right, we have here four practices which were in 
common use in the earhest Christian Worship. 

1 Tim. iv. 13 is sihiilarly interpreted, " Give heed 
to the reading, to the exhortation, to the teaching," the 
definite article seeming to imply that these three means 
of instruction were to be exercised in Public Worship.! 

In accordance herewith we find Paul declaring that a 
Bishop (or Elder, or Overseer, for the same office is pro- 
bably denoted by these words J) must be "able ... to 
exhort in the sound doctrine." § 

" The singing also of Psalms and Hymns, taken from 
the Old Testament, or composed for Christian use, not 
only prevailed in Christian families, but was introduced 
in the very earliest times into the public services of the 
Church. It is mentioned by Paul in his directions to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xiv.) ; and it is with good reason 
believed that the words in Eph. v. 14 are a quotation 
from a Christian hymn."|| "Jacob " adds the following 
footnote : — "The words in Eph. v. 14 form three lines of 
a hymn : 

Kol dvaxTTa €k twv V€Kp(av, 

Kol kiri<\>av(r€L (rot 6 XpMTTOs. 
The quotation is introduced in a peculiar manner by 
Sth Aey€t, not Acyet rj ypa(f>ri, or Acyerat, or yeypaTrrat, but 
Xeyet * one says ' — in the Church service." 

* " Jacob," p. 204 et seq. 
t See "Jacob," p. 208, note " m." 

J cf. Lightfoot, " Dissertation on the Christian Ministry," pub- 
lished in his " Epistle to thePhilippians." Second Edition, p. 191. 
§ Titus i. 9. 
Q •• Jacob," p. 208. 
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Referring to Apostolic times, " Jacob " says : — 

' • Some of the spiritual gifts then bestowed were specially 
adapted for congregational use and the edification of religious 
assemblies. The gift of a spirit and utterance of prayer, the 
gifts of the ' word of wisdom ' and the ' word of knowledge,' 
the gift of prophecy, i.e., not of fore-teWing future events, but 
of /py/A-telling solemn truths, explaining and enforcing with 
fervid words the lessons of Scripture, and Christian doctrine 
practically applied — seem to have been bestowed for the 
express purpose of supplying what must have been a pressing 
want — sound instruction, impressive exhortation, and fervent 
but enlightened prayers — in the newly-gathered Christian 
congregations. 

• ' It is evident from the circumstances mentioned by 
St. Paul in connection with the Church at Corinth (i Cor. 
xi.-xiv.) that the public worship there was not conducted by 
one or two ministers expressly chosen and appointed to the 
office; but anyone, who possessed a spiritual gift available 
for general edification, was permitted either to pray or to 
prophesy ; to address words of exhortation, instruction, or 
encouragement ; to lead the devotional singing with psalms or 
hymns of his own selection ; to speak in a foreign language, if 
either he himself or someone else interpreted his words ; and, 
in short, to exercise his peculiar gifts with the full sanction of 
apostolic authority, and without any other restraint than a 
conformity to such wholesome general admonitions as ' Let all 
things be done unto edifying,* • Let all things be done decently 
and in order. ' 

•• The possessors of these spiritual gifts were not, as far as 
we are informed, ordained or specially appointed to their office 
by any ceremony ; and hence their functions have been some- 
times represented as merely one phase of the operation of that 
universal priesthood which belongs to all Christians ; or as the 
absence of all ministry in those times, when, as it is alleged, 
• all Christians were allowed, before the Church was fully 
settled, to preach, baptize, and expound the Scriptures in the 
Church.' But that this was really an acknowledged and 
authorized ministry attached to the possessors of such gifts, 
and exercised because of this possession, and not merely a 
liberty indulged in from the absence of all rule, appears still 
more plainly from its not being confined to edifying 



ministrations in sogial worship, but extended to other spheres 
of labour also. For amoiig the possessors of spiritual gifts are 
enumerated not only such as those already named, but also 
'Teachers, helps, and governments, evangelists and pastors,' 
who are expressly declared (Eph. iv. 12) to be 'for the work 
of the ministry ' ; and all of whom could find employment for 
their gifts only in addressing themselves to the general life of 
Church-members, or in endeavouring to bring in fresh acces- 
sions to the flock, and thus exercising just such a super- 
intendence or influence over Christian communities as we 
commonly include in the idea of a well-ordei-ed parish under 
clerical supervision among ourselves. 

"A due consideration of this 'Ministry of Gifts' in the 
earliest days of Christianity — ' those times of high and 
sanctified spiritual freedom ' — both shows and justifies the 
custom of the public ministration of women at that time in the 
Church. The very ground and title of this ministry being 
the acknowledged possession of some spiritual gift — and such 
gifts being bestowed on women as well as men — the former, as 
well as the latter, were allowed to use them in the Christian 
assemblies. This seems to me quite evident from St. Paul's 
words in i Cor. xi. 5, where he strongly condemns the practice 
of women ' praying or prophesying ' with the head unveiled, 
without expressing the least objection to this public ministra- 
tion on their part, but only finding fault with what was 
considered an unseemly attire for women thus publicly 
engaged. 

•• The injunction contained in this same epistle (i Cor. xiv. 
34), ' Let your women keep silence in the Churches, for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak,' refers, as the context 
shows, not to prophesying or praying in the congregation, but 
to making remarks, and asking questions about the words of 
others. The directions given to Timothy at a later period 
(i Tim. ii. 11, 12), and forbidding ' a woman to teach or to 
usurp authority over the man,' seem also to have no reference 
to spiritual gifts, and therefore to be no contradiction to what 
had been before allowed."* 
In amplification ot what is said above about prophecy, 



"Jacob." pp. 43-47 
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it is worth while quoting Alford*s note on 1 Cor. xii. 10, 

as follows : — 

•• I Cor. xii. lo [wpoipTrrda] Speaking in the Spirit. — 
Meyer gives an excellent definition of it : ' Discourse flowing 
from the revelation and impulse of the Holy Spirit, which, not 
being attached to any particular ofi&ce in the Church, but 
improvised, disclosed the depths of the human heart and of 
the divine counsel, and thus was exceedingly effectual for the 
enlightening, exhortation and consolation of believers, and 
the winning of unbelievers. The prophet differs from the 
speaker with tongues .... in that he speaks with the 
understanding, not ecstatically : from the 5i5(i<r/ca\oj, thus : — 
6 fi^v irpoi/yijTe^bJV irdvra dirb tov irve^fiaTos <f>04yyeTai, 6 d^ diddaKtov 
iarlv bwov Kal ^^ oUdai SiaX^crai, as Chrys. on ver. 28.' "* 

On Woman's ministry nothing need be added here, as 
it has been fully treated in another publication.! 

That Silent Prayer formed a part of the Worship of 
the early Christians we learn not only from a casual 
allusion by Justin Martyr, J but also from a consideration 
of the 14th chapter of 1 Corinthians. We there read of 
the exercise of various gifts by different members of a 
congregation, in turn, and this not as they were called 
upon by an officer of the Church, but as it was revealed 
to each (verse 30). Unless there had been a basis of 
silence, it is hard to understand how these gifts could 
have been so exercised. That preaching, prayer and 
praise, entered upon in the liberty of the Spirit, and 
under His guidance and control, were far more calculated 
to give spiritual help to the assembled worshippers than 

* •• On the one hand, he who prophesies utters all things from [the 
inspiration of] the Spirit : on the other hand, he who teaches 
sometimes also discourses out of his own understanding." 

t •• Woman's Place in the Church," by J. B. Hodgkin, Friends' 
Home Mission and Extension Committee, 15, Devonshire Street, 
E.C., 1907, id. 

J "Jacob," p. 2T2. 
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any pre-ordained service, can hardly admit of dispute ; 
and it is surely an indication of man's constant tendency 
to degenerate, that this "liberty of prophesying" has 
been so long and ^largely displaced by the inferior 
ministry of pre-arranged services. 

In giving the long quotation from Dr. Jacob which 
will be found a few lines further back, it is only fair to 
him to state that he considers " the Ministry of Gifts,'* 
on which he dwells so forcibly, to have belonged to 
Apostolic times alone, and that when the gifts were 
withdrawn, it became necessary to replace them by " the 
Ministry of Orders." Here we can join issue with him 
on the question of fact. The experience of the Society 
of Friends for two-and-a-half centuries, and of many of 
its members in the present day, may be adduced as 
ample evidence that spiritual gifts are not withdrawn ; 
and, with the establishment of this fact, the whole of Dr. 
Jacob's argument for " the Ministry of Orders," seems to 
fall to the ground. 

Having thus glanced at the mode in which Worship 
had been offered in past times, it may be well to consider 
the subject in its general bearing, and also in connection 
with our own Society. 

It is humiliating to confess that we often fall short of 
the standard upheld by Old Testament saints, although 
we live in a day of fuller spiritual light. We need no 
human mediator to stand between us and our Maker, and 
to offer up on our behalf yearly or daily sacrifices. And 
yet, instead of having " boldness to enter into the holy 
place by the blood of Jesus,"* how often do we feel as if 
His presence were a far less real fact to us than it was 
to Moses, to David, or to Isaiah ? 

* Heb. X. 19. 
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Joseph John Gurney defines Worship as " The homage 
which the soul offers to its Maker ; the reverential com- 
munion of man with his God/' and further states that 
the true preparation for Worship isj^ A deep humiliation 
and subjection of soul before the Divine Majesty."* 

It is clear that this Worship can only be fully offered 
by those who have submitted to this true preparation ; 
and yet which of us would wish, or dare, to exclude from 
our public assemblies those of whom this could not truly be 
said ? In this connection, we may recall the Apostle's 
words to the Corinthians, " If all prophesy, and there 
come in one unbelieving, or unlearned, he is convicted 
by all, he is judged by all ; the secrets of his heart are 
made manifest ; and so he will fall down on the face and 
worship God, declaring that God is among you indeed."! 

J. J. Gurney 's definition of Worship is evidently 
intended for Christian believers ; but we ought not to 
forget that a meeting rightly held may, and should, often 
lead to conviction, repentance, and a change of heart, in 
those who have not yet recognised or yielded to the claims 
of Christ ; and the knowledge that this is so may often 
rightly influence both the silent and the vocal ministry 
in our Meetings. 

To worship aright, we must know whom we worship. 
It was in this connection that Paul said to the Athenians, 
" What therefore ye ignorantly worship, this set I forth 
unto you." I On this point I may quote a valuable 
passage from the " Lectures on Prayer," by our late 
Friend, Joseph S. Sewell, a book which is, I fear, almost 



♦ • • Observations on the Religious Peculiarities of the Society of 
Friends." J. J. Gurney. 1824; p. 230. 
t I Cor. xiv. 24-5, R.V. (margin). 
I Acts xvii. 23. 
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unknown to the present generation. He writes as 
follows : — 

•• Poor, deluded people, still vainly observing that once 
sacred rite ordained to typify a Messiah that has long since 
come ; still professing to look for His coming. In how many 
ways do the Jews, scattered abroad upon the face of the earth, 
bear testimony to the truth of the sacred page. Reminding us, 
as again and again they do, that the judgments pronounced 
upon them under the Old Testament dispensation have been 
accurately fulfilled, they do most solemnly warn us not to 
think lightly of that life and death which are so much more 
* clearly revealed in the New. Thus, also, these few families of 
poor benighted Samaritans, still inhabiting the precincts of 
their sacred mountain, still vainly looking for His coming who 
long ago spoke words of peace and love to their forefathers, 
are a living warning to us not to reject those solemn lessons 
which He taught them by Jacob's well. 

•• We may wonder at their blindness and condemn their 
continued unbelief, still knowing not whom they worship ; 
but are there none of us who are equally to be wondered at, . 
and more to be condemned ? who, with far more light and 
immeasurably greater advantages, rest satisfied day after day, 
and week after week, with a bare routine of religious services, 
the performance of which we do not like to dispense with, but 
to which we bring no heart, and in which we have no faith ? 
Are there none of us who pay our devotions to an unknown 
God ? How will it be with us when we appear before Him at 
the last day ? Shall we recognize in the blessed Saviour who 
sits at the right hand of the throne, one whom in our sojourn 
here we knew, and loved, and adored ; one whom we trusted in 
as our Friend and followed as our Guide ; one who spoke 
peace to our sin-burdened souls, and whom we were not 
ashamed to confess before men ? Will He acknowledge us ? 
Do we venture to believe that, having borne our sins in His 
own body on the cross, He will present us faultless before the 
presence of His glory with exceeding joy ? 

• • Or, will it be far otherwise ? Will all be strange to us on 
that solemn day ? Shall we see a God whom we had not 
known or cared to know ? A Saviour whom we had lightly 
esteemed, and whom we had been ashamed to own; whose 
offers of mercy and whose solemn warnings we had alike 
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neglected ? Shall we hear Him in terrible majesty utter those 
awful, irrevocable words, ' I never knew you ; depart from me 
all ye workers of iniquity ? ' 

• ' God grant that it may not be so ; rather may the words be 
applicable to each of us — 

There no stranger God shall meet thee, 

Stranger thou in courts above ; 
He who to His rest shall greet thee. 
Greets thee with a well-known love."* 

Recurring to the quotation from J. J. Gurney given 
above, it may be pointed out that subjection of soul, 
before the Divine Majesty can hardly be effective if it is 
limited to Public Worship. It should be striven after in 
our private devotions, in our family worship, and indeed 
during the whole course of our lives. If we believe in 
the real presence of Christ in the hearts of His people, it 
can hardly fail to be our constant endeavour to bring 
" every thought into captivity to Him," t however con- 
scious we may be that our success is imperfect. Friends 
have so continually insisted on the importance of a true 
life as a preparation for true worship, that it is needless 
to dwell further upon it here. It is to be feared, however, 
that we have not always been equally careful to empha- 
size the importance of Family Worship. For parents 
and children, masters and servants, to unite daily in 
thanksgiving for the blessings which they share, and in 
prayer for the guidance which they need, does much to 
make the home life what it ought to be. The more such 
worship is based upon the underlying principles which 
regulate our public worship, the better will those who 
take part in it be prepared to take their right share, 
whether vocal or silent, in the worship of the 
congregation. 

* " Lectures on Prayer," Jos. S. Sewell. Kitto, 1867, p. 127. 
t 2 Cor. X. 5. 
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It is also to be feared that the thanksgiving at meal- 
times, whether silent or vocal, is by some hurried over in 
a perfunctory manner which too often borders on what is 
actually irreverent. 

Much of what has been said hitherto is of a general 
character, and with a great part of it most of our fellow 
Christians would probably unite. When we look upon 
those points in which our practice differs, we must be 
very careful not to judge or condemn others. The 
liberty which we claim for ourselves we must allow 
to them. 

As was noted before, no definite rules are laid down in 
the Bible ; and therefore each community has to deter- 
mine for itself what form of worship will best enable the 
souls of its members to offer homage to their Maker, and 
most facilitate the reverential communion of man with 
his God. 

Many Christians whose honesty is beyond all question, 
assert that they are unable heartily to join in any prayer, 
unless they know beforehand what words will be uttered ; 
and although my imagination is not sufficiently vivid 
to enable me to understand this feeling, I cannot doubt 
that such persons act rightly in attending a place of 
worship where prayers are read after a prescribed form. 
It seems to me that they are lowering the standard of 
true spiritual worship, and losing to some extent the 
blessings which result when a congregation unites in 
waiting upon the Lord, and in seeking to be individually 
taught by Him ; but if their way is profitable to their 
own souls, let us not hesitate to wish them God-speed, 
and emulate their zeal if we find that it exceeds our 
own. 

It is hardly possible to speak in a similar tone of the 
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elaborate ceremonies which accompany the worship of 
Roman Catholic and Ritualistic congregations. The 
whole service on such occasions is calculated to draw 
men away from the simplicity and freedom of the 
Gospel, and to fix their attention on an earthly priest- 
hood which is supposed to be endowed with a power 
little short of Divine. To us who believe all human 
priesthood to have been utterly abolished by the perfect 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, our perfect High Priest, such 
arrogant assumption seems little short of blasphemy. 
Yet even here we must be careful not to judge other 
men's motives. However deeply we may lament views 
which appear to us so contrary to the teaching of 
Holy Scripture, we cannot doubt that hundreds hold 
them in good faith, and in the belief that they are in 
accordance with the will of God. 

Towards the large number whose worship is free from 
this priestly taint, our attitude should be entirely different. 
Whilst holding strongly to our conviction that a pre- 
arranged service is of a lower type than one in which the 
liberty of the Spirit prevails, we are bound to recognize 
that different minds require different food, thltP^he same 
end may be reached by different means, and that varying 
circumstances call for varying methods. We give thanks 
to God for the large measure of His blessing which has 
rested upon the faithful preaching of the Gospel by many 
of those whose ideals of Worship are different from our 
own ; many of us have received personal blessing from 
occasional attendance at their services ; and we may well 
put to ourselves the heart -searching question whether 
we have been as successful as they in doing our share of 
the work which Christ has committed to His Church. 
We may rightly speak and think thus, and yet maintain 
our own principles of Worship, praying and striving that 
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our meetings everywhere may be held, not, as has too 
frequently been the case, in the deadness of unhallowed 
silence, but in the power and the love of God. Such 
Meetings are being held, and will we hope be held with 
increasing frequency. They are the best and only satis- 
factory answer to the statement which is sometimes made 
that our ideals are unfitted for the present state of the 
world. 

Many aspects of Quaker Worship are left untouched 
through want of space, but it may be well to point out 
that a Friends' Meeting for Worship gives peculiar 
opportunities for Ministry which deals with the actual 
condition and needs of those present at any given time. 
In illustration of this, the following quotation from a 
letter written by Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton (the first 
Baronet) may be of interest : — 

" May 17, 1835. 

" • I trace 
As in a map the voyager his course.' 

" This morning, having had many distractions of late, I felt 
inclined for the repose and deep meditation which I am accus- 
tomed to find at a Friends' meeting, so thither I went alone 
(my wife, Edward, Andrew and Chenda going to Mr. Evans's). 
As soon as I sat down I dismissed all worldly cares, and bade 
them in the name of the Lord not to intrude. I then prayed 
fervently for the Spirit of the Lord to assist my devotions, 
and to pray with me. I began with my own worthlessness. 
. . . . I found deep occasion for humiliation, and for 

wonder too, at the patience of God I then traced 

the mercies I had experienced, and a large and goodly list 
they were. 

'•Among the chief, I had escaped being sent young to the 
brewery, going instead to college, where I acquired some 
learning, some little reputation, and a consciousness that 
better things were accessible to me than the cock fighting and 
fox hunting which I had escaped. Then my marriage (28 
years ago on Wednesday last), an event most blessed to me in 
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every way ; then the success of my business ; then the opening 
for a seat in Parliament ; then the slavery question. These 
led me to profound thankfulness to that Being who hath 
crowned me with loving kindness and tender mercy. I then 
adverted to the passage : ' Tho' thy sins be as scarlet they 
shall be as white as snow '; and most emphatically called on God 
to open my understanding to the reception of divine truth, and 
to fill my heart with His love. I presented heart and soul to 
Him, praying Him to deal with both in His own way, to give 
me faith, and to open my eyes to the sight of the glories and 
delights of heaven. This desire that He would take heart and 
soul, as it were, into His own hands and mould them to His 
will, was the leading and most animated portion of this mental 
service. I then prayed in the words of the Whitsunday 
collect : ' Grant us by the same spirit to have a right judgment 
in all things ' ; and finally, upon the principle of that verse in 
the 3rd Colossians, ' Even as Christ forgave you, so also do 
ye,' I pardoned some provocations which I had received in 
the last two or three days— I mean at the anti-slavery meeting. 

" Just about the time I arrived here John Pease rose, and in 
a very powerful address took very much the same line and 
precisely the same texts that had presented themselves to me. 
It was deeply interesting. When he had finished I reverted 
to my own service 

" I concluded by craving the wisdom of God and His assisting 
power in my public concerns— slave trade, natives, Irish 
Church, the West Indies. With this ended the meeting, and 
I have seldom had a more lively, undisturbed and spiritual 
time, and I did believe that when I ended by craving these 
blessings for ' His mercy's sake and for Christ's sake,' that my 
prayer was heard and answered . (Signed) T. F. B." 

Whilst fundamental principles and underlying motives 
are always of more consequence than methods, methods 
are sometimes the only way in which those principles 
and motives can be made visible to others, and it may 
be well to consider, perhaps even at disproportionate 
length, two practices which are almost universally 
adopted by Christian communities, viz. : — " Reading the 
Bible " and " Singing." We have seen that both were 
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made use of in the early Christian Church ; and though 
we are not bound to follow their example in this, any 
more than in partaking of the Lord's Supper, there 
seems no reason for looking upon them as wrong in 
themselves. 

As a mere matter of theory, I am inclined to think that 
each of these practices has its place in Christian worship. 
There is a certain fitness in giving public testimony to 
the honour in which we hold the revelation of God and 
the record of His dealings with mankind, and it has 
frequently been found that the reading of the Scriptures 
at the commencement of a meeting for worship has 
tended to turn the thoughts of the worshippers into a 
profitable channel, and that thus the meeting has been 
held to greater edification. 

It may be interesting to remind Friends that in a 
report presented to the Yearly Meeting in 1874 the 
advantage of this practice was dwelt upon, but the 
Yearly Meeting rightly declined to lay down any general 
rule on the subject. Its minute contains the following 
words : — 

" We have been informed that in some places Friends have 
adopted the practice of reading a portion of Holy Scripture in 
some of their meetings for worship. With regard to this 
subject no united judgment has been arrived at, but there has 
been a prevailing desire not to interfere with any liberty in 
this respect rightly enjoyed amongst us. It is, nevertheless, 
our earnest concern that Friends everywhere may be watchful 
that any liberty, thus exercised, may be exercised in connection 
with a faithful upholding of our testimony to the nature of 
true spiritual worship under the Gospel of Christ. 

It is cause for thankfulness that the Yearly Meeting 
thus distinctly declined to curtail the liberty enjoyed by 
individual congregations, either to provide for the regular 
reading of the Scriptures in their midst, or to refrain 
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from making such provision. Each congregation is 
surely the best judge of its own needs, and should 
therefore be left to make its own arrangements in such 
a matter without the interference even of those superior 
meetings which, in many respects, rightly exercise 
jurisdiction over it. 

The foregoing remarks only partially apply to the use 
of the Scriptures by an individual who, without pre- 
arrangement, feels it his duty either to read from them 
or to refer to them in the course of his ministry. For 
this, as for all other vocal service, we are thankful to 
enjoy the full liberty which our forefathers claimed and 
exercised, subject only to the clear right of the congre- 
gation, acting through its appointed officers, to judge 
whether any particular individual has, on any particular 
occasion, mistaken his call, and hindered the worship of 
others by not heeding the restraining, as well as the 
constraining, influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Before leaving this subject, it should be noted that 
reading, like preaching, can hardly be called an act of 
worship (except for the reader or preacher). Both may 
edify the hearers and foster a spirit of worship, and may 
therefore be introduced into our meetings with advantage ; 
but neither can form a substitute for individual or united 
prayer and praise. 

With regard to singing, the case is somewhat different. 
However full our hearts may be of thankfulness to 
our Father in Heaven, there is, as a matter of fact, 
too little expression of it in public. In spite of 
much improvement in many places there are still, I 
fear, meetings up and down the country which a 
stranger might attend for weeks together without 
hearing any vocal acknowledgment of the rich 
temporal and spiritual blessings which our Heavenly 
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Father delights to shower upon us ; and it is to be feared 
that such a visitor would often feel deterred from casting 
in his lot with a people who seemed guilty of such base 
ingratitude. 

How far congregational singing would be a cure for 
this evil is another question. Undoubtedly the singing 
of suitable hymns is often a true act of worship, and one 
which has the merit of being outwardly as well as 
mentally an united act. But where it is part of a pre- 
arranged service, the very fact of pre -arrangement seems 
out of harmony with the frame of mind in which we 
profess to assemble; and when we consider the jealousies 
and other evils which often result from the employment 
of a trained choir, and from the tendency to care more 
for the correctness of the music than for the appro- 
priateness of the words sung, it is easy to understand 
how the Society of Friends has come to refrain from 
congregational singing altogether. 

On the other hand, it is important to remember that 
singing can not be wrong in itself. We read of our 
Saviour and His disciples that, "When they had sung an 
hymn, they went out into the Mount of Olives."* And 
there must surely be some suitable occasions for 
*' speaking one to another in Psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody with" the 
"heart to the Lord,*'t especially when we remember 
that this was to be one of the spiritual exercises of those 
who were " filled with the Spirit " and were to walk 
" as wise ; redeeming the time." J 

That this was the view of Early Friends seems 
abundantly clear, as we hear of George Fox and others 
singing on various occasions ; as, for instance, where he 

* Matt. xxvi. 30. + Eph. v. 19. 

{ Eph. V. 18. 
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says in his Journal, " So that, in the power and Spirit of 
the Lord, many together broke out into singing, even 
with audible voices making melody in their hearts" (An°- 
1669, Cork. Vol. II., p. 127. Ed. 1709). In « Barclay's 
Apology '"^^ singing is put upon the same basis as preaching 
and prayer, all three exercises being, in the view of 
Friends, rightly undertaken under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and in no other manner. 

Looking at the question in this light I dare not say to 
anyone, " Thou may'st obey God's Spirit when He bids 
thee preach or pray, but when He bids thee sing, thou 
must disobey Him ; " and, if we are only faithful to that 
which we profess to believe, I cannot doubt that a 
reverent dependence upon a higher guidance than our 
own will keep us from disorder in this matter as in 
others. Of course individuals are apt to make mistakes ; 
the treasure is in earthen vessels;! and though this 
fact does not make the treasure any less precious, it 
makes it incumbent upon us to recognize our own 
earth iness. For this cause all spiritual gifts bestowed 
for the benefit of the congregation are to be exercised in 
subjection to the will of the Church, expressed through 
its duly appointed officers ; and if any cause uneasiness, 
whether by preaching or by singing, let him in all 
humility submit to the judgment of his brethren. 

To place singing on this basis may at times cause trial 
to those whose ear for music is more sensitive than their 
spiritual ear; just as our literary taste is sometimes 
offended by those who, having a true message to deliver, 
clothe it in uncouth language ; but in both cases there is 
an opportunity for Christian forbearance, and where all 
are partakers of the mind of Christ, the necessary counsel 
will be given and received in a brotherly spirit. 

* Prop, xi., § xxvi.-xxviii. See also § x. t 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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Moreover, considering the great differences which 
exist in education, style of thought, &c., that which is 
eminently suitable in one congregation may be equally 
unsuitable in another ; and, so long as we violate no 
clear principle of religious truth, it is well to recognize 
that adaptation of means to ends without which no body of 
Christians can be sufficiently comprehensive to escape 
the reproach of being a mere sect. 

But, however such questions may be decided, I hope 
we shall never abandon our practice of making Silence 
the basis of all our meetings for worship. We have 
seen that a similar course was probably followed in 
the Early Christian Church, and there is no adequate 
reason for believing that it is less adapted for the needs 
of the present day. No other system would leave the 
individual members of a congregation free for the per- 
formance of whatever duties might be required of 
them ; and if silent worship were abolished, all respon- 
sibility would be removed from the worshippers and 
placed upon those who had been delegated to worship 
on their behalf. It is this individual responsibility 
which is the keystone of our mode of worship ; and every 
member of a congregation should feel that he is in 
measure answerable for the profit which his fellow 
worshippers derive from each meeting which he attends. 
It is true that we have our own separate needs, our 
own sins to be forgiven, our own blessings to be thankful 
for; but these matters should so far as possible be 
attended to at home ; so that when we come together for 
United Worship, our hearts may be free to seek the good 
of those around us. 

When quite a youth, the writer of this paper was 
addressed by a friend somewhat as follows : — " I 
say, what do you think of this ? So-and-so said to me the 
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other day that we ought to perform our private worship 
at home, and that when we come to Meeting we ought 
to pray for others, and especially for those worshipping, 
with us, rather than for ourselves." The thought put in 
this straightforward way, though not wholly new, came. 
home with a force which compelled attention. The con- 
sideration given to the question induced the habit of 
praying for fellow- worshippers immediately on entering M 
a meeting, and this habit changed the worship, which " 
had before then often been dull and tedious, into a time 
of refreshment and delight. Forty-five years have but 
emphasized the gratitude which was felt towards the,. 
friend who put this unlooked-for question. ' i.m 

If we all made a point of beginning our meetings with..^ 
earnest prayer for a blessing on those around us, wer( 
should not long ask in vain. Such united prayer would i 
surely be answered, and be productive of no commcni i^ 
blessing; and our meetings for worship, so far from.' 
being dull or lifeless, would be bright and happy, and 
profitable ; and would give us fresh courage and fresl^.il 
strength for the effectual performance of our daily work\J 
for God and men. 



